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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Editor's Note, 





The article which follows is the second in 


a series on labor in the common market area formed by Guate- 


mala, Honduras, 
Vers. Be 


issue 


El Salvador, 
Manpower Resources" appeared in the October 1967 
(pp. 1-7) of Labor Developments Abroad. 


Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


Forthcoming 





articles will cover education and training, labor legisla- 
tion, and unionization in the five countries. 





MANPOWER UTILIZATION 
AND MOBILITY * 


Pt. II. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


Statistical data on the extent and 
nature of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the Central American Common 
Market (CACM) countries are very sparse 
and, for the most part, limited to in- 
formation provided by the population 
censuses, None of the CACM countries 
currently collects employment data on a 
regular basis, The census unemployment 
data have inherent limitations, for they 
represent only one point in time, and 
there is no way to assess whether the 
degree of unemployment indicated by the 
census is characteristic. 

The latest censuses--in the early 
1960's--for the CACM countries show that 
between 5 and 7 percent of the labor 
force were unemployed in El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Costa Rica, and about 1.5 
percent were unemployed in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. In all five countries most 
of the unemployed were males. Unemploy- 
ment rates in the capital cities were 
higher than the national rates in those 
countries forwhich information is avail- 
able. (See accompanying table.) 

The Costa Rican census provides the 
most extensive information onthe charac- 





*By Karol K. Service of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


teristics of the unemployed. In Costa 
Rica, a larger proportion of the unem- 
ployed lived in rural areas (56 percent) 
than in urban areas (44 percent). New 
jobseekers made up 40 percent of the 
unemployed persons in Costa Rica. Al- 
most all (99 percent) of Costa Rica's 
new labor force entrants were less than 
26 years of age (48 percent were 12 to 
14 years), most of them were males (95 
percent), and the majority (64 percent) 
lived in rural areas. 

In Costa Rica, 78 percent of the un- 
employed had attained at least some 
primary education. More seriously un- 
prepared for the job market were the 
7.8 percent of the urban workers and 
19.2 percent of the rural workers who 
had had, no education whatsoever. 

International manpower experts agree 
that seasonal unemployment is substan- 
tial in Central America and that under- 
employment is characteristic of certain 
rural and urban occupations in all five 
countries. Periodic unemployment sur- 
veys which would show the extent of 
seasonal unemployment are lacking; 
however, estimates based on census in- 
formation have been made by the Inter- 
American Development Bank. According 
to the Bank's estimates, seasonal un- 
employment among El Salvador's agri- 
cultural labor force in 1961 was about 
30 percent on a man-hour basis; in 
Costa Rica, 47 percent of the labor 
force were seasonally unemployed for 2 
months of 1963. For the small subsist- 
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The Unemployed in the CACM Countries During the Latest Census 
































Unemployed 
Males as 
Percent of percent 
Country Census date ‘adds Bnet 
Number of total 
Nationwide Capital | unemployed 
city 
Guatemala 1/...+++..|Mar.-Apr. 1964 | 19,260 1.5 54 87 
HonduraS.cececccocce|Apre 1961 34,300 6.0 7.8 83 
El Salvadoreeseeoeee|May 1961 43,200 5.4 6.6 86 
Nicaragua 1/...++++.|May 1963 7,560 1.6 5.5 78 
Costa Ricd..eeeeeeee|Mar.-Apr. 1963 | 27,460 7.0 (2/) 95 
Preliminary results. Source: National population censuses. 


1/ 
2/ Not available. 


ence farmers (who are a major portion 
of the agricultural labor force in each 
country), inadequate land and capital 
and primitive cultivation practices limit 
productivity. These farmers produce 
barely enough for family consumption, 
and they frequently seek part-time and 
seasonal employment for cash income. 
Most supplemental employment opportuni- 
ties occur at planting and harvest times 
on the larger landholdings. In urban 
areas, underemployment is widespread in 
services, small-scale commercial enter- 
prises, and cottage industries and small 
plants or shops (usually enterprises 
employing fewer than five persons). 


Labor Shortages 


Even though the Central American re- 
gion has unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, there are shortages of unskilled 
workers for harvesting in some rural 
areas andthere is aneed for semiskilled 
industrial workers, particularly in new 
industry. 

Harvesting operations inCentral Amer- 
ica tend to be highly labor-intensive. 
Because the major crops are harvested 
almost simultaneously, unskilled labor 
is ingreat demand, mainly between Novem- 
ber and February or March. In recent 
years, Nicaragua and Guatemala have ex- 
perienced labor shortages for cotton har- 
vests, and Costa Rica has_ encountered 
problems in securing enough manpower to 
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harvest the sugar, cotton, and coffee 
crops. 

Inadequate channels exist for dissemi- 
nation of information regarding employ- 
ment opportunities. The employment ex- 
changes of the Ministries of Labor oper- 
ate mainly inthe capital cities and of- 
fer alimited range of services. Even in 
the capital cities most workers obtain 
their jobs by responding to newspaper 
advertisements, through word-of-mouth 
circulation of job openings, or through 
friends and relatives. These hiring pro- 
cedures work most effectively when labor 
can be found inthe local area; in 
broader areas of recruitment, particular- 
ly inrural regions, they are less effec- 
tive. For critical harvest labor short- 
ages, radio announcements and newspaper 
advertisements are sometimes used, and 
some rural employers send recruiting 
agents to the capital or nearby cities 
to hire workers. These measures broaden 
the scope of recruitment but are far 
from exhaustive. 

Transportation difficulties and lack 
of temporary housing facilities for 
harvest workers also contribute’to la- 
bor shortages. Some employers. send 
trucks to nearby cities to transport 
workers to the farm areas; transporta- 
tion is seldom provided for workers 
who must travel greater distances. 
Primitive housing or no houses at all 
make harvest work unattractive to the 
urban unemployed. 

















The most serious manpower shortages for 
new industries in Central America include 
the semiskilled and skilled craftsmen, 
machinery operators and mechanics, tech- 
nicians, supervisory personnel, and 
middle- and top-level administrators. 
Because of the narrow educational base 
and limited industrial experience of the 
labor force, new employers generally 
must train anddevelop the skillsof their 
workers. Throughout Central America 
employers have stated that workers re- 
spond well and learn their jobs quickly 
when they are given adequate training 
and supervision. 

Manpower shortages for all of Central 
America cannot be pinpointed because 
statistics are not available. However, 
an indication of the situation can be 
obtained from limited information avail- 
able for Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A 
survey of employers' estimates of train- 
ing needs in nonagricultural employment 
was made in 1966 in Nicaragua. The 
survey covered over 500 enterprises 
employing 35,300 workers who were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, construction, 
commerce, finance, transportation, and 
communication. The greatest immediate 
and anticipated shortages of manpower 
involved semiskilled and skilled pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing (par- 
ticularly in the textile, clothing, 
footwear, furniture, wood products, and 
metal products industries), skilled 
construction workers (mainly carpenters 
and masons), and retail sales and cler- 
ical personnel. Moreover, according to 
the employers, almost 5,000 of their 
employees needed additional training 
to improve their on-the-job performance. 

In Costa Rica, middle-level technical 
personnel are inshort supply, according 
to the Inter-American Development Bank's 
Social Progress Trust Fund Report for 
1966. The 1963 census also disclosed 
deficiencies in professional qualifica- 
tions. It indicated that 12 percent of 










































the physicians, 25 percent of the law- 
yers, and 54 percent of the engineers, 
chemists, and pharmacists were not uni- 
versity graduates. 


Migration 


Migration of rural residents to urban 
areas, chiefly tothe capital cities and 
other major industrial and commercial 
centers, is found in all five Central 
American countries. Substantial popula- 
tion increases since 1950 have occurred 
in and around San José (Costa Rica), 
Managua (Nicaragua), San Pedro de Sula 
and Tegucigalpa (Honduras) , San Salvador 
(El Salvador), and Guatemala City (Guate- 
mala). There have been no_ counter- 
balancing trends of movement from urban 
to rural areas. 

Seasonal migration of farm workers is 
traditional in El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Guatemala. This movement is within 
national boundaries and follows estab- 
lished patterns. Costa Rica and Honduras 
have a seasonal influx of workers to the 
coffee-growing regions forharvests, hut $ | 
the movement is not as extensive as the a7 
farm worker migration in El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Guatemala. ; 

Workers also cross the national bound- 
aries of the CACM countries, but this 
movement is mostly confined to the popu- 
lation living in or near theborder areas. 
Such border crossing does not represent 
regional labor mobility, which is one of 
the goals of the Common Market. As yet, 
no multilateral agreements have been made 
to facilitate mobility of labor within 
the region. Nicaraguan workers season- 
ally migrate to northwestern Costa Rica 4 
(Guanacaste Province), and there is some ‘ 
seasonal movement of agricultural workers 
back and forth across the borders of 
Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador. 
Population pressure on limited land re- 
sources has produced some emigration from ‘ 
El Salvador to Guatemala and Honduras. 
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REDUCING SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Since World War I1, winter construction 
programs have been increasingly encour- 
aged by a number of governments to off- 
set seasonal unemployment. The cost of 
such programs, their organization and 
impact, have been investigated at the 
request of the Manpower and Social Af- 
fairs Committee of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). The resultant study, which will 
be published by the OECD, was undertaken 
by Jan Wittrock of the Swedish Labour 
Market Board. Excerpts from an article 
reporting on the investigation, which 
appeared in the August 1967 issue of 
the OECD Observer, follow. 

Before World War II, it was customary 
in many countries forconstruction sites 
to close down during the cold winter 
months, leaving workers without an in- 
come during a substantial part of the 
year. This led postwar policymakers 
to introduce special plans for compen- 
sating temporarily laidoff construction 
workers apart from the general system 
of unemployment benefits. Gradually, 
they came to view the seasonal stand- 
stills in construction as an obstacle 
to planned economic growth, particularly 





where the demand for new schools, 
hospitals, and other public buildings 
is high. They also realized that the 


keener competition for labor during the 
spring and summer tends to push up wages 
and other costs and adds to inflationary 
pressures. In recent years, therefore, 
governments decided to promote year- 
round productive activity by the con- 
struction industry and its labor force. 
This policy was encouraged by technolog- 
ical advances in overcoming difficul- 
ties that formerly impeded winter  con- 
struction. Examples of such advances 


are additives permitting the pouring of 
concrete in subfreezing weather, better 
tractors and tools for working in frozen 
soil, cold-resistant building materials, 


and heated shelters and warmer clothing 
for the workers. The research that pro- 
duced such improvements was fostered in 
large measure through government finan- 
cial aid to such bodies as Denmark's 
National Institute of Building Research, 


founded in 1947. 
In Sweden and the United Kingdom, as 
con- 


in the United States, year-round 
struction was adopted by several large 
building contractors who had aheavy in- 
vestment incapital equipment and wished 
to utilize their machinery more fully 
and avoid the competitive rush for 
workers at the start of warmer weather. 
Others, however, tended to cling to 
traditional methods, prompting govern- 
ments to step inwith a variety of meas- 
ures. One approach has been the evening 
out of the government's own construction 
schedule, which constitutes an important 
part of all building activity in many 
countries--50 percent in the United 
Kingdom, for example. In Canada and 
Sweden, the central public authorities 
are instructed to postpone new construc- 
tion until the winter months. In Den- 
mark, they are doing the same for main- 
tenance and repair work. In Germany, 
at least 30 percent of the appropriation 
for Federal construction projects is 
earmarked for use between November and 
March. The Scandinavian countries also 
utilize construction under Provincial 
and municipal authorities to combat 
seasonal unemployment through the use 
of government permits required for most 
types of buildings. In Denmark, con- 
tractors wishing toobtain a permit must 
plan to continue building in winter 
weather down to a specified temperature 
below which winterproofing would be too 
costly. Under similar regulations in 
Sweden, builders are also compensated 
for any extra expenses involved inwinter 





building, so they will not raise the 
price of housing. 
Conditions peculiar to each country 


have produced considerable variety in 
tackling the problem of seasonal unem- 














ployment. In Canada, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays 50 percent of direct payroll 
costs, up to a maximum of $100,000, for 
approved winter work projects, 60 per- 
cent of them in areas experiencing par- 
ticularly high winter unemployment. 
Most of the Provinces contribute ad- 
ditional subsidies to this program, in 
which more than 2,000 municipalities 
participated in 1966-67. In that year, 
the program provided almost 6 million 
man-days of work and an estimated equal 
number of related off-site jobs. Since 
about half the dwellings built in Canada 
are small houses, the Federal Govern- 
ment, since 1963, has offered $500 to 
the owner-builder or first purchaser of 
each house on which most of the con- 
struction is done in winter. Adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labour, this 
program created about 90,000 on-site 
and 115,000 off-site jobs in the first 
year alone. It also saved an estimated 
$23 million in payments to the unen- 
ployed and increased tax revenue by $7 
million, as against an expenditure of 
only $14 million in subsidies. Finally, 
through posters, leaflets, newspapers, 
and television, the Government carries 
on an active Winter Employment Campaign 
directed at both employers and consumers. 
As a result, seasonal employment fluc- 
tuations have been substantially narrowed 
despite the country's severe winter 
weather. 

In Germany, until the late 1950's, 
construction was suspended entirely dur- 
ing long periods of unstable weather. 
Thirty percent of the work force were 
idle up to 16 weeks each year, and the 
construction industry was taking far 
more out of unemployment insurance funds 
than it was contributing. Partly as a 
result of trade union pressure, the 
Government amended the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1959 so that insurance 
funds could be used to stimulate winter 
building. Under this system, builders 
of housing projects preparing their 
sites for winter work are eligible for 
grants covering up to 11 percent of the 
cost of wages they pay between December 1 
and March 31. Also, low-interest loans 
are available for the purchase of winter 
equipment. 


Austria's system of productive unem- 
ployment insurance was conceived with 
a view to cyclical as well as_ seasonal 
fluctuations, but has been used mostly 
for the latter. It offers incentives 
for projects considered to be of partic- 
ular public interest inthe form of loans 
or grants for the purchase of machinery, 
tools, or other equipment needed for 
winter building and also for shelters, 
protective materials, work clothes, and 
workers' commuting expenses. To qualify 
for this assistance, builders must draw 
their work force from among the unem- 
ployed or those threatened with unem- 
ployment. The grants are about equal 
to the estimated amount saved in unem- 
ployment benefits and social assistance, 
as a result of the additional work. 
Loans may be for as much as three times 
that amount. Despite these measures, 
seasonal unemployment continues to be 
relatively high in Austria. A Working 
Party on the Construction Industry 
recommended that machinery be set up to 
coordinate governmental construction 
and to spread employment throughout the 
year. The proposal has not yet been 
acted upon. 

Since 1963, the Government of the 
Netherlands has operated a Foundation for 
the Prevention of Layoffs, which sub- 
sidizes employers for winterizing their 
sites and continuing operations. Under 
this plan, anemployer who takes certain 
steps to protect both the quality of 
his housing and the health and safety 
of his workers during the cold season 
is given an allowance to cover these 
basic expenses. If he actually con- 
tinues work on inclement days, he is 
entitled to a supplementary allowance; 
if not, he must reimburse the fund. He 
may receive an additional supplement if 
he can arrange to carry on construction 
activities on particularly bad days 
when work is voluntary for the employees. 
The foundation determines the weather 
criteria on the basis of daily fore- 
casts. This new system, still regarded 
as experimental, was estimated to have 
saved about 291,000 days of production 
in 1964-65. 

Belgium encourages employers to keep 
their labor force at work as long as 





possible in cold weather by allowing 
them to reclaim a portion of their con- 
tributions to a fund for compensating 
workers during periods of frost. Another 
measure gives employees an incentive to 
return to the site promptly when the 
weather improves: If work is impossible 
during the early part of the week but 
is resumed later, they are reimbursed 
for thetotal cost of their weekly trans- 
portation ticket. 

The United Kingdom requires contractors 
to pay their workers a guaranteed mini- 
mum weekly wage. In itself, this re- 
quirement provides an incentive to 
winterize sites in most cases. If an 
employer has been obliged to pay his 
workers for 2 weeks of bad weather, the 
workers become eligible for benefits 
under the national unemployment insurance 
program, but they keep their attachment 
to the employer, returning to him when 
the weather improves. 

Seasonal unemployment, in the opinion 
of the author, is intimately linked to 








the need for rationalization inthe con- 
Struction industry. Firms must have 
modern management and adequate capital 
to take advantage of new building tech- 
niques and materials, toplan operations 
on a year-round basis, and to have a 
stable well-trained labor force. For 
the worker this means regular, well-paid 
employment without heavy overtime work 
in the summer and perhaps a greater 
willingness to accept technical change. 
For the builder, the additional costs 
of winter activity are offset by savings 
on overtime and recruiting costs as well 
as amore uniform return on capital. 
Governments can help’ through research, 
promotion, and the use, at least during 
the early stages, of incentives, aswell 
as by setting the example for year-round 
construction in their own building 
schedules. The author believes that 
the savings resulting from increased 
production and lower expenditures for 
unemployment benefits should make this 
effort worthwhile. 





WESTERN EUROPE 











UNITED KINGDOM 


Council Cites Progress in Industrial 
Training. In its report tothe Minister 
of Labour for the 18 months’ ending 
March 15, 1967, the Central Training 
Council cited the following as evidence 
of progress in industrial training 
achieved by the ouncil's training com- 
mittees and the industries themselves: 





1. The establishment of nine new in- 
dustrial training boards and the creation 
of additional off-the- job training areas; 

2. The work of the committees and the 
boards toimprove the quality of training 
by (a) specific encouragement of the 
training of training officers; (b) the 
development of systematic programs of 
instruction, particularly for commercial 
and clerical workers; and (c) the plan- 


ning of programs for more effective 
management and supervisory training; 

3. The operation of 16new levy orders 
on firms lacking a specific training 
program, in order that training costs 
would be shared by all employers. 


The Training Council was established 
under the 1964 Industrial Training Act. 
Its 32members were appointed for 3-year 
terms ending May 5, 1967. The principal 
objectives of the act are toensure that 
a sufficient number of workers are 
trained to meet industry needs; to im- 
prove the quality of training; and to 
distribute training costs equitably 
among employers. (See LDA, June 1964, 
pp. 3-4). 

At the time of the Council's second 
report, 18 industrial training boards 
had been created, covering over 10 mil- 
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lion workers in manufacturing and some 
important nonmanufacturing sectors of 
the economy. The report noted that ad- 
ditional boards in industries employing 
another 5 million workers would be es- 
tablished soon. 

Improvements in the operation of the 
levy system were reflected primarily 
in the increased expenditure for train- 
ing made by a number of boards in their 
second-year grant programs. In the 
first-year programs, the boards usually 
limited the availability of grants to 
certain training costs, such as off-the- 
job training expenses and the training 
of specific types of trainees as craft 
apprentices. According to the report, 
this practice discriminated against em- 
ployers requiring on-the-job training 
for their workers and those who had vir- 
tually no need for training, as they 
used only an unskilled work force in 
their business activities. Such employ- 
ers tended to view the tax imposed on 
them by the boards as apure benefit for 
other employers whose training needs fol- 
lowed the pattern for which grants were 
given. Little had been done to minimize 
this kind of inequity by such measures 
as providing grants that would cover at 
least some of the training costs of all 
employers inan industry and by relating 
the tax, under the differential levy 
powers of the boards, to the individual 
employer's ability to benefit from it. 
More and more, however, there was aten- 
dency for later grant programs to in- 
clude a broader range of occupations and 
to reflect theboards' increasing recog- 
nition of the value of controlled on- 
the- job training. 

The Council supported the various in- 
dustrial training boards in the follow- 
ing major recommendations: 


1. Provision of training opportunities 
to a larger number of trainees of all 
ages andat all occupational levels must 
be accompanied by more systematic and 
competent instruction resulting from 
carefully planned training programs. 
Greater attention to the nature and con- 
tent of instruction, selection of appli- 
cants, and general rationalization of 
methods is of key importance. In line 

















with this recommendation, the Council 
praised the Engineering Board's imagina- 
tive initiative in following a broad- 
based syllabus of training during a 
trainee's first year and for its inten- 
tion in subsequent years to identify 
craft skills by analyzing the amount, or 
"module," of time required to learn a 
given skill. It was recognized, more- 
over, that appropriate training methods 
in many occupations can be determined 
only by a firm's specific requirements 
based on careful job analysis. 


2. Grants should be encouraged for 


full-time off-the-job training courses 


and the creation of additional off-the- 
job training places. Particular atten- 
tion was drawn to the importance of the- 
oretical training outside the firm-- 
whether for lday a week, anentire week, 
or longer--to supplement training in 
industry. Whenever possible, the boards 
were urged to arrange with colleges to 
provide "integrated" training to combine 
education and training into a_ single 
course under one roof and tofoster close 
contacts between local firms and colleges 
so that curriculums may be tailored to 
industry needs. 











3. Boards should give priority consid- 
eration to the manpower requirements of 
their industries. Each board needs to 
assess future manpower requirements in 
order to establish training priorities 
consistent with other planning at the 
national level, such as the building, 
locating, and staffing of Government 
Training Centers. These manpower fore- 
casts should be made by occupation and 
take into account existing labor short- 
ages and surpluses, industry growth and 
contraction, and other related factors. 
The boards were urged to work closely 
with the Manpower Research Unit of the 
Ministry of Labour and the Economic 
Development Committees for the differ- 
ent industries. 











4. Action should be taken toalleviate 
the problems of smaller firms inmeeting 
their responsibilities under the act, 
particularly regarding their complaint 
that they cannot justify substantial 











training facilities and full-time train- 
ing staff. Various suggestions were 
offered tu meet their problem: Differ- 
ential levy arrangements adapted to par- 
ticular needs; establishment of joint 
training programs by groups of employers; 
and appointment of special training ad- 
visers and consultants tosmaller firms. 
In spite of these measures, the problems 
of the small firm may still remain; the 
Council, therefore, recommended that 
more boards examine all of the factors 
involved. 


5. Adult training and retraining should 
be provided insufficient volume to meet 
manpower shortages and be promoted as a 
continuing program, since the need for 
training does not arise only at lower age 

















levels or higher skill levels. The Coun- 
cil recognized that youth trained today 
will eventually need retraining inadult 
life in atechnologically changing econ- 
omy. Both the Ministry of Labour and the 
boards take the view that accelerated 
training of adults is most conveniently 
carried out in Government Training Cen- 
ters. Therefore, the major role of the 
boards, as envisaged by the Council, is 
to assess industry requirements for work- 
er retraining, identify the occupations 
in which training is required, and de- 
velop thenecessary means by which train- 
ing can be carried out effectively. 
Close cooperation will be required be- 
tween the boards and the Training Cen- 
ters.--The Council's Second Report to 
the Minister of Labour. 
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Measures Adopted to Improve Living and 
Working Conditions. Steps have been 
taken in the U.S.S.R. to improve and 
expand the operation of public. serv- 
ice establishments and to ensure that 
workers' complaints regarding working 
and living conditions are heeded and, if 
possible, corrected. 

The Communist Barty daily Pravda re- 
ported on September 13, 1967, the 
adoption of a joint Party-Government 
decree "On Measures for the Further 
Expansion of Everyday Services to the 
Population." Although public services 
have been increased in recent years, 
the decree stated, they are still  in- 
adequate to satisfy the growing needs 
of the Soviet public. Increases were 
noted, for example, in the number of 
drycleaning plants, mechanized  laun- 
dries, dressmaking and tailoring shops, 
and various other kinds of service (in- 
culding repair) shops. Among the fa- 
cilities mentioned in special need of 
expansion were laundries, repair shops, 








and public baths. According to Pravda 
(September 16, 1967), the decree ‘is 
an important step toward realization 
of the task set by the 23d Congress of 
the Party in March 1966 to transform 
public services into a _ large-scale, 
highly developed branch of the national 
economy. Pravda stated that the Soviet 
economy has grown to the point where 
possibilities for success are most 


favorable. 
The decree calls upon all Party, 


Government, trade union, and economic 
bodies in cities and rural areas to 
promote the improvements of the opera- 
tion of public service facilities, and 
during the period 1967-70, to collabo- 
rate in the preparation of plans for 
the establishment of new and the mod- 
ernization (including automation where 
possible) of old-fashioned service 
plants and shops. Enterprises making 
machinery and equipment for the service 
industry are directed to manufacture 
spare parts and list them inillustrated 
catalogs. Trade unions are asked to 
include in collective agreements with 
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managements provisions for the improve- 
ment of various services to workers. 
In particular, the decree urges accel- 
eration of the expansion of public 
services in localities where many women 
are employed outside the home. 

Pravda reported that special orders 
had been sent to various industrial 
ministries to prepare equipment for 
public service establishments; however, 
it was admitted that many of the min- 
istries were "poorly executing the 
Government tasks."' In addition to the 
call for greater efficiency, the decree 
also calls upon’ service workers to be 
more courteous in their dealings with 
the public. 

Expansion of the network of service 
shops in the villages is considered 
especially urgent. The improvement of 
the economic position of collective and 
State farms in recent years, the decree 
asserts, enables them to spend more 
money on the provision of cultural and 
other consumer services. 

The decree stated that the most 
serious problem in the public service 
industry has been the lack of properly 
trained personnel. The practice of 
placing unqualified people--those who 
had failed at other jobs and who had 
no special training, experience, or 
vocation for public service work--at 
the head of public service establish- 
ments is particularly harmful. To meet 
the need for trained personnel, the 
present network of special training 
schools, courses, and in-training fa- 
cilities is to be extended. Govern- 
ment departments in charge of public 
services have been instructed to con- 
duct a campaign torecruit young workers 
into public work, stressing the high 
social significance of such work. 
Komsomol, the national Communist youth 
organization, will assist in the cam- 
paign. The U.S.S.R. ministry of higher 
and secondary specialized education will 
designate the universities and secondary 
specialized schools which are to train 
the increased number of specialists for 


public service agencies and estab- 
lishments that will be called for in 
the annual economic plans of the 15 
constituent Republics of the U.S.S.R. 
Among those trained will be quality 
tailors, hairdressers, barbers, and 
shoemakers. 

As a material inducement, the decree 
provides for increasing wage rates in 
the service industry. Old-age pen- 
sioners who will work in the service 
industry as order clerks, nurses, or 
cleaning women will receive their pen- 
sions in full, without deduction for 
earned income. The awarding of honorary 
diplomas to outstanding service estab- 
lishments and honorary titles to effi- 
cient workers is under consideration. 

On September 17, Pravda reported the 
adoption of a resolution by the Central 
Committee of the Party “On the Improve- 
ment of the Handling of Workers' Letters 
and Personal Protests."" The resolution 
was clearly designed to spur the im- 
provement of living and working condi- 
tions. According toPravda, many Party, 
Government, trade union, and economic 
bodies have not heeded workers' letters 
of complaint and, asaresult, efficient 
steps to remove the causes and condi- 
tions of such complaints have not been 
taken. Answers to letters of complaint 
were often long delayed, and promises 
to individuals complaining in person 
were frequently made with no intention 
of fulfilling them. The resolution 
obligates members of Party, Government, 
trade union, and other public bodies to 
carry on apermanent regular check on the 
prompt and careful treatment of workers' 
letters addressed to managements of en- 
terprises and establishments. The reso- 
lution provides that workers' letters 
of complaint must be considered, as a 
rule, within a month from the day of re- 
ceipt, and definite days and hours must 
be assigned for the receipt of complaints 
made in person. Newspapers are obliged 
to publish complaints and to report on 
action taken; false complaints are tobe 
exposed and criticized.--Pravda. 











EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 











JAPAN 


Annual Wage Increase for Government 
Workers Recommended. The National Per- 
sonnel Authority (NPA) recommended that 
about 1,200,000 Government employees 
(excluding employees of public corpo- 
rations and "semi-autonomous" enter- 
prises who bargain directly with manage- 
ment) receive an average increase of 7 
percent in base pay and 0.9 percent in 
various allowances, retroactive to 
May 1. The wage increase was proposed 
largely to maintain comparability with 
private enterprise wage trends but was 
also aimed at improving the pay scales 
of men of marriageable age. In addition, 
the NPA recommended a new "urban areas" 
allowance to take into account higher 
living costs in major cities. The 
allowance is designed to replace, over 
the next 3 years, a special cost-of- 


living allowance which will be merged 
into base pay. Although the recommen- 
dations technically apply only to nation- 
al Government employees, they also will 
be adopted as guides by local govern- 
ment bodies in determining wage increases 
for their over 2 million employees. 

The recommended overall average in- 
crease of 7.9 percent, the second largest 
percentage increase since the end of 
World War LI, amounts to ¥3,520 (360 yen= 
US$1) a month, It would raise the 
average (38 years old) civil servant's 
monthly salary to ¥47,855. Since Govern- 
ment employees receive an automatic "in- 
step" increase of approximately 4 per- 
cent at the end of March each year, the 
acceptance of the NPA's recommendations 
by the Diet would result in an average 
salary increase this year for civil 
servants of 11.9 percent, or 5,293 yen. 

The NPA based its recommendation on a 
survey of wage increases granted between 
May 1966 and April 1967 by private en- 
terprises employing 10Q0workers or more. 
This survey found an average wage in- 
crease of 11.4 percent, or 7.9 per- 
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centage points more than the rise in the 
public sector, (When the differential 
is more than 5 percentage points, the 
NPA is empowered by law to recommend 
that Government workers' wages’ be 
raised.) The 7-percent increase in the 
cost of living in 1966 is also reported 
to have influenced the NPA's' recommen- 
dation. 

The NPA also recommended that the 
starting monthly salary of high school 
graduates be raised ¥1,110 to ¥18,400 
and that of college graduates (employed 
in clerical positions) ¥1,800 to approx- 
imately ¥26,100, These recommendations 
again reflect thedifficulty experienced 
by the Government in recent years in 
attempting to compete with higher pay- 
ing private enterprises for workers 
entering the labor force for the first 
time. In addition, for the third year 
in a row, the largest recommended wage 
increase went to doctors--8.8 percent, 
or ¥3,300--on the grounds that the 
largest gap between public and private 
employment occurs in this occupation. 
Contrary to the pattern of wage adjust- 
ments in previous years, however, the 
increase for the lowest paid Government 
workers (7.9 percent) was not signifi- 
cantly greater than that for those in 
the highest wage brackets (7.3 percent). 
The emphasis this year was on improving 
the pay scale of those inthe "marriage- 
able age" bracket (27 to 28 years of age 
for males) and of branch or subsection 
chiefs who have not been promoted to 
positions of greater responsibility (and 
higher salaries) even after many years 
of service. . 

This year's major innovation was the 
recommendation that an “urban areas" 
allowance be paid in order to meet higher 
living costs, especially for housing, 
in the major cities. Those Government 
employees working in the six largest 
cities (Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, 
Kobe, Kyoto) will receive an allowance 
equivalent to 6percent of their monthly 














wage. Those in other large cities will 
receive 3 percent. The new urban allow- 
ance is a partial response to the drive 
spearheaded by the Public Workers Joint 
Struggle Council (an affiliate of the 
General Council of Trade Unions of 
Japan (Sohyo)) for a nationwide housing 
allowance for public employees. The 
NPA is reported to believe that a hous- 
ing allowance as such would encounter 
considerable opposition within the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party in the 
Diet, since only a minority of private 
enterprises in Japan currently are pay- 
ing such an allowance. 

The more modest “ad-hoc cost of living 
allowance" (zantei teate) now in effect 
will be phased out over the next 3 years. 
There will be no reduction, however, in 
the income of those employees now re- 
ceiving the zantei teate but not eligible 
(because of not living in a designated 
"urban" area) for the new allowance; 
the allowance now paid them will be in- 
corporated into their basic pay. 

The other significant increase in 
allowances was the flat raise from the 
present ¥420 to ¥510 in the payment ex- 
tended for overnight duty at the office. 

Reactions to the report followed a 
pattern that has become traditional. 
The Ministry of Finance cited the ad- 
ditional burden on the budget and the 
present danger of an "overheated" 
economy. It expressed its usual mis- 
givings about putting the wage increases 
into effect as of May 1, 1967, and urged 
the Cabinet to change the effective 
date to September 1, as it has in the 
past. The Public Workers Joint Struggle 
Council predictably attacked the recom- 
mendations as inadequate, but just as 
predictably urged that they be enacted 
by the Government in toto, and warned 
that if the effective date of May l 
were changed, the NPA recommendations 
would become a key issue in this fall's 
“wage struggle." On the other hand, the 
Managing Director of the Japan Federation 
of Employers' Associations attacked the 
NPA for offering wage increases virtually 
identical to those granted by the major 
private industries inthis year's spring 
struggle without requiring, as had pri- 
vate enterprise, that Government workers 








increase their productivity and Govern- 
ment operations be more efficiently 
organized. 

Practically all of the NPA recommen- 
dations will be accepted by the Govern- 
ment and the Diet. However, in late 
October, the Japanese press reported 
that the Government will make the new 
increases effective as of August 1, 
rather than May 1 as recommended by the 
NPA, or September 1, which was approved 
by the Diet last year. The shift to 
August 1 will be a first step by the 
Government, made at the insistence of 
the Prime Minister's Office, the Ministry 
of Labor, and other Government agencies, 
in moving the effective date to May l 
in some future year.--U.S. Embassy, 


Tokyo. 





NEW ZEALAND 


Labor Force Growth Accelerates Over 
20-Year Period. New Zealand's labor 
force was estimated to be 1,023,700 in 
October 1966 compared with 695,300 in 
October 1946--a 20-year increase of 
328,400, or of 47.2 percent. In the 
intervening years, whereas the rate of 
population growth has shown a slowly 
decelerating trend, the labor force has 
been growing at an accelerating rate-- 
particularly during the last 5 years. 

Low birth rates throughout the 1930's 
and most of the war years were followed 
by significantly higher rates in the 
postwar period up to the early 1960's; 
since then, they have declined steadily. 
Postwar migration gains also have in- 
fluenced both population and labor force 
growth rates, and rapidly increasing 
participation by married women in paid 
employment, particularly in the last 10 
years, has raised labor force expansion 
rates significantly. 

Population growth was consistently 
high--over 10 percent in each 5-year 
period between 1946 and 1966. The peak 
rise was 12 percent in the 5years 1951- 
56. Population continued to expand 
during the subsequent 10 years, though 
at declining rates. 

In comparison, the labor force grew 
in the last 20 years at accelerating 
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Changes in Industrial Composition and Distribution of Total Labor Force, 
October 1946 to October 1966 





























Estimated surveyed 
vdhae foene 20-year Percent 
PS aE change distribution 
Industrial group 
Oct. Oct, | Number Oct. Oct. 
PERLE. Sl beeoect erm be oe A 
sands) 

Total labor force.csecceee| 695.3 {1,023.7 | +328.4 | +47.2 | 100.0j{ 100.0 
Armed Forces in New Zealand.... 14,1 10.3 -3.8 | -27.0 2.0 1.0 
Employed labor force.ssesccoecee| 680.9 |1,013.0 |+332.1 | +48.8 97.9 99.0 

PrimAry ccccccecccccccccccccce 151.0 133.9.) -17.1 | -11.3 21.7 13.1 
Farming. ccccccccccccccccces 136.8 118.5 | -18.3 | -13.4 19.7 11.6 
Other.ccccccccccccccccccces 14.2 15.4 +1.2 +8,.5 2.0 1.5 

Manufacturingeccccccccccseces 165.0 274.7 |+109.7 | +66.5 23.7 26.9 
Food, drink, tobaccOcecccees 29.2 45.1 | +15.9 | +54.5 4.2 4.4 
Textiles, clothing, leather 39.4 48.1 +8.7 | +22.1 5.7 4.7 
Building materials and 

furnishingS..cccccoccecee 25.8 37.7 | +11.9 | +46.1 3.7 3.7 
Engineering and metalworking 47.9 97.1 | +49.2 |+102.7 6.9 9.5 
Miscellaneous manufacture.. 22.7 46.7 | +24.0 |+105.7 3.2 4.6 
Power, water, and sanitary 
SETVICEScccccccccccccce 9.2 14.6 +5.4 | +58.7 1.3 1.4 

Building and construction... 49.1 91.4 | +42.3 | +86.2 7ol 8.9 

Public and private services..| 306.6 498.4 | +191.8 | +62.6 44,1 48.7 
Transport and communication 67.6 97.3 | +29.7 | +43.9 9.7 9.5 
Commerce ececccccoccccccvcce 105.9 182.5 +76.6 +72.3 15.2 17.8 
Domestic and personal 

SETVICES .cccccccccccces 42.9 52.7 +9,.8 | +22.8 6.2 502 
Administration and 
professional ececceccces 90.2 165.9 | +75.7 | +83.9 13.0 16.2 
Unemployed labor force.ccccece 3 ‘ tel | +33.3 ol 0 








Source: 





rates, The initial 5-year (1946-51) in- 
crease was small, a gain of only 6.6 
percent, influenced by the low birth 
rates of the thirties. This rate was 
well below the population gain of 10.6 
percent in this period. In the two 5- 
year spans between 1951 and 1961, the 
gap between population and labor force 
growth was closing, with work force in- 
creases of 9.9 and 10.2 percent, re- 
spectively. The comparable population 
increases were 12.0 and 11.4 percent. 


The position changed significantly in 
the last 5 years as a result of rapid 
economic development in this period 


combined with sharply increased inflows 
of schoolleavers and married women into 
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Labor and Employment Gazette, May 1967, p. 46. 


paid employment, together with further 


gains through migration and 
of retirements. 


ponement 


The 


some post- 
effect 


was a sharp rise (14.1 percent) in em- 
ployment, a rate well in excess of the 
population increase, 


The 


extent 
force population 
illustrated in the 


of this 


changed 
relationship can be 
following way. 


labor 


Had 


the work force increased during the 5 


years 
rate as 


ended October 1966 at the same 


population growth (i.e., 10.2 


percent), the total labor force increase 
would have been 91,500 instead of the 
estimated increase of 126,400. This in- 


crease was 


not only more than 


50 per- 


cent larger than that during the pre- 














ceding 5years (82,700), but also greater 
than the combined 10-year increase of 
119,300 between October 1946 and Octo- 
ber 1956. 

The male labor force contributed the 
larger numerical gain between October 
1946 and October 1966, with a total in- 
crease of 207,700 compared with 120,700 
for women. However, the growth rate 
for women was much higher: A 20-year 
increase of almost 75 percent as against 
39 percent for males. 

In each of the four 5-year periods 
since 1946 the growth rate for women 
was the higher. This applied particu- 
larly in the last 10 years, during which 
the female work force rose 15.7 percent 
between 1956 and 1961 and then by the 
phenomenally high rate of 24.7 percent 
in the 5 years up to 1966. The compa- 
rable 5-year increases for males were 
8.4 and 10.5 percent, respectively. 

As a result of the above trends, in 
October 1966 women accounted for 276 
out of each 1,000 persons in the labor 
force, having risen from 240 per 1,000 
in October 1956 and from 233 per 1,000 
in October 1946, 

Major changes occurred between Octo- 
ber 1946 and October 1966 in the indus- 
trial composition of the work force. 
The farm labor force and the Armed 
Forces showed downward trends, but in- 
creases of varying magnitude and widely 
varying rates of growth occurred in all 
other industrial sectors. Manufactur- 
ing industries, commerce, and adminis- 
tration and professional services, with 
increases aggregating 262,000, shared 
80 percent of the estimated total labor 
force increase of 328,400 during the 20 
years, while building and construction 
also showed a substantial gain. 

The estimated 20-year decrease in the 
farm labor force is 18,300. This in- 
dustry has become increasingly capital 
intensive in the postwar period. The 
downward labor force trend reflects the 
effect of many influences, including 
increasing mechanization, the applica- 
tion of scientific know-how, some amal- 
gamation of farm properties, and a con- 
tinuation of the long-term rural-urban 
movement of population and farm workers 
in age groups above the midtwenties. 


In manufacturing industries, labor 
force growth accelerated rapidly in the 
last decade. Over 70 percent of the 
20-year increase of 109,700 occurred 
between October 1956 and October 1966, 
Increased diversification of manufac- 
turing activities, the development of 
new manufacturing processes, and a grow- 
ing export of manufactured goods have 
been notable characteristics of the last 
10 years. Substantial gains of 49,200 
and 24,000, respectively, were made in the 
engineering and metalworking industries 
and in the miscellaneous manufacturing 
group (printing and publishing, chemi- 
cals and chemical products, paper pulp 
and products, rubber manufacture, plas- 
tic products, and some other smaller 
groups). The work force in each of 
these groups more than doubled during 
the last 20 years and showed the high- 
est rates of growth among all industri- 
al sectors. Smaller employment in- 
creases occurred in the food, drink, 
and tobacco industries (15,900) and in 
the building materials and furnishings 
industries (11,900). The textiles, 
clothing, and leather group was the 
slowest growing manufacturing sector 
(8,700). 

During the 20 years, rapid expansion 
occurred in both commerce (72 percent) 
and the administration and professional 
service industries (84 percent). In 
commerce, the increase of 76,600 was 
spread fairly evenly over the period, 
but in the latter group, some 70 per- 
cent of the gain of 75,700 was obtained 
in the last 10 years, 

Nearly half (20,200) of the employ- 
ment increase of 42,300 in building and 
construction over the 20 years was con- 
centrated in the 5 years ended October 
1956; the 36-percent growth rate in 
those 5 years was more than twice as 
rapid as the rates in any other indus- 
trial sector in this 5-year period. In 
the subsequent 10 years to October 1966 
the industry's overall rate of growth 
slowed materially, although there was a 
gain of more than 11 percent inthe last 
5 years. 

The transport and communication in- 
dustries had a smaller increase, rising 
by 29,700, or 44 percent, over the last 
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20 years. Much smaller increases 4ac- 
crued to the remaining three industrial 
sectors. 

These trends have modified the indus- 
trial structure of the labor force. Ob- 
viously, the greatest change has oc- 
curred in agriculture. In October 1966, 
the farm labor force accounted for only 
116 of each 1,000 persons in the labor 
force, compared with 197 in each 1,000 
some 20 years earlier. The proportion 
in manufacturing industries in the 20 
years rose from 237 to 269 per 1,000, 
while the four service industries com- 
bined increased from 441 to 487--close 
to half the total working population. 

Only six industries accounted for al- 
most 60 percent of the 20-year labor 
force gain of 328,400. The largest in- 
creases in numbers occurred in 11 serv- 
ice industries led by wholesale and re- 
tail trade (61,900), education and in- 
struction (31,100), hospitals (19,300), 
and the Post Office (13,900); increases in 
the service industries totaled 177,000. 

Six manufacturing industries, headed 
by engineering and machinery, showed a 
total employment increase of 68,500; 
and building and construction showed 
the considerable increase of 42,300. 

The most spectacular rise (249 percent) 
during the 20-year period was seen in 
the growth of the paper pulp and pro- 
ducts industry. The next most’ rapid 
employment growth was in education and 
instruction (167 percent) and in the 
vehicle repairs and aircraft group (165 
percent). 

Some 15 industries have shown long- 
term downward trends. Apart from the 
major decline in farming, these included 
eight industries with decreases in ex- 
cess of 500 persons; the most severely 
affected was mining except coal (75 
percent), private domestic service (66 
percent), footwear repairs (55 percent), 
and hunting and trapping (47 percent). 

The dominating and distinctive fea- 
ture of regional growth trends is the 
very substantial rise and rapid rate of 
labor force growth in the Northern re- 
gion, which covers thetop half of North 
Island, in the period since 1956. (Com- 
parable statistics on ageographic basis 
were first published in 1953). The 10- 
year increase of 114,700 in this region 
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accounted for 55 percent of the total 
increase throughout New Zealand. 

In comparison, the increase in the 
Central region (covering the remainder 
of North Island) was 51,000, whereas 
for the whole of South Island it was 
42,500. The Northern region had also 
by far the most rapid rate of expansion, 
with a 10-year gain of 36 percent, com- 
pared with an increase in the Central 
region of 21.2 percent and in South Is- 
land of 17.3 percent.--New Zealand De- 
partment of Labor, Labor and Employment 
Gazette, May 1967, pp. 45-49. 











Man-days Lost in Work Stoppages High- 
est Since 1951. .In 1966, the number of 
man-days lost in industrial disputes 
was the highest since 1951, when a pro- 
tracted waterfront strike contributed 
heavily to a loss of 1,157,390 man-days. 
The number of work stoppages in 1966 
was exceeded only in 1944 and 1945, 
during the latter part of World War II, 
as shown in the tabulation below. The 
high number of stoppages last year 
largely reflected efforts of workers to 
prevent a fall in real income through 
a rise in prices at a time when em- 
ployers were under pressure to keep 
costs low. 








Selected Work Man-days 
years stoppages lost 

193Z2.cccccccccvcccs 23 108,605 
LQGB Ss Seecteccovdee 149 52,602 
LOGS. ccccccvcccccee 154 66,629 
LGAT o's v0 cd covwecete 134 102,725 
LOAD cccccccecccece 123 218,172 
1950. ccccccccscccce 129 271,475 
L195 Le cccccccccecccs 109 1,157,390 
1962. occnccevveccve 96 93,157 
LPG Nec cccevedvos 105 21,814 
1966. cccvcccvcceses 145 99,084 


According to preliminary figures for 
1966, the numbers of working days lost 
per 1,000 civilian wage and salary 
workers reached 112, the second highest 
in the 1960's. (In 1962, the figure 
was 121.) Incomplete data show that 
Australia (103, for the first 6 months) 
and the United Kingdom (105) experi- 
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enced rates lower than New Zealand in 
1966, Similar figures for Canada (744) 
and the United States (306) were far 
higher than those for New Zealand. (For 
international comparisons for earlier 
years, see Labor Developments Abroad, 
June 1967, pp. 27-29.) 

The average duration of stoppages 
(3.18 days) was the lowest since 1960, 
except for 1965's low of 2.73 days. The 
number of workers involved was large 
(33,132) but much smaller than the top 
figure of 91,492 in 1950. In 6 of the 
41 years since 1925, when the series 
was established, the number of workers 
involved was larger: 





Year Number of workers 
LORirns tc ccctcteeence 39,418 
LOGS ce cece desvidadws 61,536 
1950. 0.008 e's bose. c'se'e-s 91,492 
|i: fo} PPS re ee ee or a 36,878 
PUG? ~ s 6 0 cawaeeaeweie 39,921 
POW eos abies ces teuuees 34,779 
L9GG in 6 60bcnekenseen 33,132 


More than half of all disputes in 
1966 occurred over wages. Stoppages 
over pay demands reflect rising costs 
of living at a time when employers were 
being forced to keep costs low to meet 
foreign competition. Other issues in- 
cluded dismissals, work conditions, and 
grievances not resolved through the 
regular grievance system, 

Major industries affected by losses 
included pulp and paper (37,770 man- 
days), meat freezing (22,410); dockwork 
(18,408); construction (11,467); road 
transportation (4,098); and coal mining 
(3,879). 

The estimated loss in wages £439,096 
(about US$1.3 million) was the highest 
since 1951.--New Zealand Department of 
Labor. 





SOUTH VIET-NAM 


Minimum Wage Rates Raised July 1967. 
Minimum wage rates, retroactive’ to 
July 1, 1967, were increased 25 percent 
for commercial and industrial workers 
in Saigon and at least 85 percent in 
all other cities and Provinces of South 





Viet-Nam. The greatest increases were 
made in the cities of Da-Nang (124 per- 
cent) and Cam-Ranh and the Province of 
Khanh Hoa (150 percent), which adjoins 
Cam-Ranh. 

The new rates, shown below for selected 
cities and Provinces, affect mostly women 
and particularly textile workers and 
handicraft workers who have not benefited 
from the upward movement of wages. Ad- 
justments in the minimum rates are made 
every 6months, According to a Ministry 
of Labor official, the new rates take 
into account the rising cost of living 
in the Provinces. 





Minimum 
daily rate, Percent 
July 1967 increase 
(piasters1/) from 
January 


Men Women 1967 


Central Viet-Nam: 
NG oe 112 98.50 100 


Da-Nang.ceccece 130 114.40 124 
Cam-Ranh and 
Khanh-Hoa,. ee 130 114.40 150 
Others co ocvcces 100- 88.00- 100 
112 98.50 
Highlands: 
Dalat.coececeecc 98 86.20 90 
ONG sc cccccsee 98- 86. 20- 90- 
105 92.40 94 
Southern Viet-Nam: 
S@igoneccccces 100 88.00 25 
Gia-Dinh (Binh- 
Chanh).cccee 92 80.90 90 
Other << is:0-cv vic 86- 75.60- 85- 
112 98.50 110 


1/ Legal rate: 118 piasters=US$1. 


The highest minimum rate for men is 
130 piasters a day (US$1.10) set for the 
cities of Da-Nang and Cam-Ranh and for 
Khanh Hoa; in these areas, women will 
receive 114.40 piasters (US$0.97) aday, 
or 12 percent less than the men, These 
rates are 30 percent higher than those 
in Saigon, whichwere set at 100 piasters 
(US$SO.85) for men and 88 piasters 
(US$0O.75) for women. The iowest minimum 
daily wages--86 piasters (US$0.73) for 
men and 75.60 piasters (US$0.64) for 
women--will be paid to workers in out- 
lying Provinces.--U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 





The following titles of books and articles 
came tothe attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 
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Chandrasekhar, Sripati (editor). Asia's Population Problems, With a Discussion of Popu- 
lation and Immigration inAustralia. New York, Frederick A. Praeger [1967]. 311 pp. 

Evans, Luther H., and others. The Decade of Development: Problems and Issues. Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y., Oceana Publications, 1966. 183 pp. 

Hilaski, Harvey. “Labor Standards and Job Training in Foreign Countries," Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1967, pp. 36-41. 

Hooley, Richard W. "The Measurement of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Countries," 
Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1967, pp. 199-208. 

James, John Alan. “Global Manpower Planning," International Management, May 1967. Re- 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allow- 





ances should be directed 


Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Explanation of changes in 


allowance rates fromone time period to another isnot available. 


The following table presents recent re- 
visions to the living quarters allow- 
ances established by the U.S. Department 
of State for the use of Federal agencies 
having civilian personnel stationed 
abroad. The complete list of allowances 
was published in the May 1967 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, alongwith an 
explanation of the method followed in 
establishing the allowance schedules and 
the limitations to the published allow- 
ance schedules. Revisions are published 
quarterly in the August, November, and 
February issues. 

The allowance schedule is established 
with relation tothree factors: Salary, 
family size, and the cost of housing. 
The allowances are based upon the average 
cost of housing for each salary group 
and family class. 

The table presents living quarters 
allowances for the following four salary 
groups: 





Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group 2ececece $15,000-$25,999 
SEOUD 3s ecve 9,000- 14,999 
Group 4..eece 6,000- 8,999 
Groub Sissies Under 6,000 
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The prescribed allowance for Group l, 
which includes only chiefs of mission 
and ambassadors, is double the primary 
"with family" rate for Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance 
rates: The"without family" rate and the 
primary "with family" rate. The "with- 
out family" rate is payable to an en- 
ployee living alone. The primary “with 
family" rate is payable to an employee 
who has one family member living with him. 
In addition, the following supplements 
are payable to an employee who has more 
than one family member living with him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 PersonS oe e@eccoooe $200 
5-6 PETSONS cecceccces 400 
7 persons or more... 600 


There is no correlation between the 
living quarters allowances and the cost- 
of-living indexes compiled by the U.S. 
Department of State. At many posts where 
the cost of living, excluding quarters, 
is well below the Washington level, there 
exist relatively high housing costs be- 
cause of severe housing shortages. 











Living Quarters Allowances in Foreign Posts, 
by Salary Group, October 1967 





With family status 


Without family status 























Post and country 
Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group | Group 
2 3 5 2 3 4 5 

Amman, Jordan.ccecesccccccccecce|$33200 {$3,000 | $2,500 | $1,700 | $2,800 | $2,000 | $1,800 | $1,500 
Antigua, British West Indies....| 2,700 | 2,200 | 1,800 | 1,400 | 2,200 | 1,600 | 1,300} 1,000 
Bern, Switzerland..esccoecsceescee| 3,000 | 2,800 | 2,100] 1,700 | 2,800 | 2,100 | 1,700 | 1,400 
Brussels, Belgium...cccoccseeeses| 3,500 | 3,000 | 2,400] 1,700 | 2,700} 2,000 | 1,700 | 1,600 
Copenhagen, Denmark....seeseeeese] 3,000 | 2,500 | 2,500} 1,500 | 2,100; 1,900 | 1,300; 1,300 
Guadalajara, Mexico...ccecccesee| 1,900 | 1,600 1,400 | 1,000 } 1,600} 1,300 | 1,100 800 
The Hague, Netherlands....eseee+| 2,700 | 2,700 | 2,300] 1,600 | 2,400 | 1,800 | 1,700; 1,400 
Helsinki, Finland...cccecceecese| 4,000 | 3,600 | 3,000} 2,200 | 2,900} 2,800 | 2,000 | 2,000 
Leghorn, Italy.ccscceescccee-ee0} 2,000 | 1,700 | 1,500} 1,100 | 1,600; 1,300 | 1,100; 1,100 
Lyon, Franceccccseceeccesesceees| 2,500 | 2,100] 1,700] 1,400 | 2,100] 1,600 | 1,600 900 
Naples, Italy..ceccsceccceccccce| 2,900 | 2,300 | 1,900} 1,600 | 2,400} 1,900 | 1,600 | 1,600 
Oslo, Norwaycccccccccceeccceccee| 2,600 | 2,200 | 2,000] 1,500 | 2,400; 1,800 | 1,400 | 1,400 
Panama, Panama.scccccccccsccecece| 3,000 | 3,000] 2,600] 1,900 | 2,900} 2,300 | 1,900} 1,600 
Rome, Italy..cccescseccccccccccce| 3,500 | 3,200 | 2,500] 1,600 | 3,200 |] 2,200 | 1,800} 1,600 
Seville, Spainccccccccscesescceec| 1,800 | 1,400] 1,400] 1,000 | 1,600 |] 1,300 | 1,200 900 
Tehran, Iran.cccccceccceecccecce| 33200 | 2,700} 2,400] 2,100 | 2,700 | 1,800 |} 1,700} 1,500 














Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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